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one of his and all other rebels* chief sources of dissatisfaction with
England was the passage by England of the Quebec Act, which gave
to the French in Canada the liberty to profess the Roman Catholic
religion. This hatred of French Catholicism was so deep and bitter
among New Englanders that they held an alliance with France to be
as bad as an alliance with the devil himself.
When Arnold, in addition to being treated outrageously by the
rebel Congress, saw Congress conclude a French alliance, he refused
to fight the battles of a governing body that to his way of thinking
proved itself incompetent, treacherous, nitile and childish.
He offered his services to Sir Henry Clinton, and Clinton, instead
of accepting them immediately, had urged him to wait until he could
strike a more effective blow against the rebel cause. The blow on
which Clinton finally settled was the surrender of West Point, con-
trolling fortress of the Hudson, to the British. Before the scheme was
carried through, it was discovered, and Arnold had barely escaped to
New York with his life.
Since this expedition to Virginia was made up almost wholly of
Loyalists, Arnold had been put in command of it,
Arnold, Simcoe and the Queen's Rangers! Many's the tale Fve
heard about them from many a rebel who never saw any one of
them. Arnold, I heard them say, was a monster ; Simcoe no better
than a bandit, stabbing in the dark; the Queen's Rangers a cowardly
horde of renegade Americans who pillaged, raped and barba-
rously destroyed, or fled in terror before the brave attacks of patriot
troops.
I find there's no arguing with those who hold such views ; for non-
combatants, to their dying day, continue to believe the lies they heard
4rom demagogues who spurred them into war.
But for many a long year, Arnold, Simcoe and the Queen's Rangers
have been symbols to me. The Rangers have epitomised all the many,
many thousands of Americans who hated the rebels and everything
for which they stood ; for the Rangers fought the rebels -from the
beginning of the war to the very fend with indomitable courage and
ingenuity, and so despised them that they went together as a regiment
into exile rather than endure the rule of men they knew to be intolerant
and disloyal,
Simcoe will always symbolise to me the pitiful ignorance, the use-
less delusions, that follow in the wake of war. Simcoe was a scholar,
a gentleman, a student of history and military campaigns. He was
tireless, beloved by his men, honourable, just and able. So capable a
cavalry leader was he that his Rangers were never once routed in their
many battles -with the rebds. So ably did he comport himself as